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MAEIA STUAET IN DRAMA DER WELTLITERATUR 
vomehmlich des 17 und 18. Jahrhundeits. Ein Beitrag zur 
vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte von Dr. Karl Kipka. 
Leipzig, Max Hesses Verlag, 1907, pp. 431. 
Dr. Kipka's work on the drama forms Volume IX of the 
Breslauer Beitrage zur Literaturgeschichte, edited by Prof. 
Max Koch and Prof. Gregor Sarrazin. The purpose of these 
critical contributions to the study of comparative literature is 
that of compiling the ascertained results of scholarship in the 
various fields of literary research. In conformity with the gen- 
eral character of the series the author has undertaken a task of 
great magnitude. It is one of which De Quincy said, it will 
"furnish occasion, beyond any other form of historical re- 
searches, for the display of extensive reading and critical acu- 
men." Dr. Kipka aims to give us an exhaustive view of the 
dramatic literature of all nations, bearing on the character and 
tragic fate of Mary Stuart. 

Extensive reading and critical acumen are characteristics of 
this piece of research. The bibliography chronologically ar- 
ranged affords an easy and comprehensive survey. With the 
purpose of bringing out developments in dramatic technique 
and of throwing such light on the historic matter from 
age to age, that there may be reflected most clearly the spirit 
of the times and the national temper of the poet, the author 
arranges his material in the following groups: first, the Catho- 
lic popular drama and the drama of the monastic schools; 
secondly, the Mary Stuart dramas of the Renaissance — Roulers, 
Ruggieri, Delia Valle, Montechrestien, Joost von Vondel, Kor- 
mart, Riemer, Haugwitz and Gryphius; third, the Spanish and 
Italian drama of the 17th century — Manuel de Gallegos, Dia- 
mante, Sararo, Celli, Giliberti; fourth, the French tragedie 
elassique — Regnanti, Bonrsante, Tronchin; fifth, the Germanic 
drama of the 17th and 18th centuries — Banks, St. John, Spiesz; 
sixth, Schiller; seventh, Alfieri. The book concludes with a 
summary and retrospect and an extensive review of Bjornsen's 
and Swinburne's dramas. It is but fair to state that the author's 
thoroughness and conscientiousness prompts him to hope for a 
fuller treatment of the 19th century at some later date. 
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It is not clear by what standards this vast material is meas- 
ured. The dramatic possibilities of the historic material re- 
duced to a formula (p. 349 f.) seems to be Hebbelian [See 
Herbert Koch, Ueber das Verhaltnis von Drama and Geschichte 
bei Friedrich Hebbel. Leipzig, 1904.] Or is it the thesis of 
the historian? — The author finds that the subject was of inter- 
est to dramatists in three distinct phases of the problem. The 
mere circumstances of Mary Stuart's tragic death appealed to 
the emotions of a certain group and were depicted. At a later 
period she was looked upon as the victim of a conflict between 
the antagonistic forces of Catholicism and Protestantism. 
Finally, in the 19th century, the individuality of her being, the 
soul experiences of her remarkable personality became the su- 
preme object of literary interest and interpretation. 

The first phase of the problem was treated in the dramas of 
the monastic schools and the Renaissance tragedies of Eoulers, 
Euggieri, della Valle and Vondel. These are little more than 
dialogues of confessional sti-ife. Mary is the stoic martyr, Eliza- 
beth the "femiaine Nero with the wild thirst of the cannibal 
for blood." Catholic interests predominate in the treatment of 
this historic material throughout the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Montechrestien is the first to censure a change of standpoint 
followed by Kormart, Riemer and Haugwitz. These men treat 
the political aspects of the situation much as a political economist 
dissects an interesting case of state action. The drama is tech- 
nically crude. It is merely a dry account of the circumstances 
leading up to the catastrophe, purely didactic and void of all 
pathos. 

Mainly during the 18th century the romantic-sentimentalist 
movement runs its course. Though awakened by personal sym- 
pathy and pity for the fate of Mary Stuart and the sudden 
reverse of her fortune, these dramas are not historic. The motifs 
are purely conventional ones — love, jealousy, envy, humiliated 
pride — and the characters conventional types. The two queens 
bear their royal names but show no trace of historic personality. 
The conflict is one of rivalry for love devoid of any historic 
setting. 

Banks, Tronchin and St. John were the first to attempt 
historic personages and a union of the romantic-sentimental 
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tragedy with the historic. Banks is interested in the political 
situation, Tronchia in the confessional. In St. John's drama a 
confessional-political moment is the all-important one. But all 
three are defective and incomplete in shaping this historic ma- 
terial dramatically; the political and personal phases of interest 
are never reconciled. 

In this regard Schiller alone is successful and achieves the 
"utmost perfection possible." A summary of Schiller's drama, 
either in the abstract or concrete, tends to show that its vital 
center embraces the first two phases of the problem. Schiller 
was the first poet who recognized the necessity of Mary Stuart's 
death, not only politically but historically, and the first drama- 
tist to clothe these cold political antinomies into a personal con- 
flict. The kernel of the nut is as follows : the political-religious 
controversy of the age — Catholic hierarchial interests and an 
absolute monarchial form of government versus Protestant inter- 
ests vested in a national constitution — is brought to a head by 
the struggle for supremacy between two rival queens and results 
in the execution of Mary, a heroine striking in her personality, 
mysterious in her soul-life, sympathetic in her grandeur. 

The author devotes considerable space to a proof of his thesis. 
He attempts to show how Schiller's drama must be interpreted. 
He wishes the execution of the heroine to be looked upon as an 
unavoidable act of political necessity, which Elizabeth indorsed 
not merely from personal emotions. He thinks the best effect is 
produced, when the role of Leicester is acted as superficially as 
possible, because its primary function is to bring about a meeting 
between the two queens. That accomplished, the role is super- 
fluous. All personal jealousies arising are incidental and should 
not obscure the historical perspective. Mortimer's role, too, 
comes in for a special interpretation. His is not a purely imagin- 
ary character, but a creation born from the deepest insight 
into history, a synthesis and personification of Catholic interests 
and activities. Dr. Kipka concludes this chapter with a quota- 
tion from Calvin Thomas to the effect that "the historical back- 
ground, with its luminous vistas of European politics, really 
leaves very little to be desired." 

In the end this book smacks somewhat of partiality towards 
a favored author and lays itself open to the charge of artfully 
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managing its results to support an inapplicable theory of devel- 
opment. Surely no one who has but casually compared the 
grouping of the characters in Schiller's dramas with those of 
Hebbel, e. g., will seriously maintain that the petty intrigue at 
the Court of St. James is not made to weigh far heavier in 
the balance than the political-religious controversy in deciding 
the fate of Mary Stuart. Mortimer is a fiery, rash, turbulent 
youth. Aside from his part in the Court intrigue, what a cari- 
cature of a power that dominated the world for centuries! 
A Grand Inquisitor at the very least was needed to offset a Bur- 
leigh and this would have necessitated many other changes. And 
yet these are questions too far-reaching to debate. Nor does the 
value of the book depend upon them. It is a storehouse of great 
wealth for the student of dramatic literature and it is to be 
hoped that Dr. Kipka will continue his studies of the 19th 
century dramas in as thorough a manner as he presents Swin- 
burne. 

E. 0. ECKBLMANN. 



A HISTORY OF SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES IN AMERI- 
CAN UNIVERSITIES," together with a Bibliography, by 
George T. Flom, Ph.D. The State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, 1907. pp. 66. 

The following paragraphs are here submitted to call the at- 
tention of those interested to a praiseworthy labor of love under- 
taken by Professor Flom. 

Surely after half a century it would, as the author says, 
"seem a fitting time to take an inventory, as it were, of the work 
in Scandinavian literature and philology that has been and is 
being done in, the colleges of this country". As might be ex- 
pected the presentation of the survey is "necessarily statistical". 
Dr. Plom's material has invariably been derived from data fur- 
nished him first-hand by the latest instructors in charge of the 
respective Scandinavian courses. The thoroughness of tlie com- 
piler's work is best given in his own words : "I have thought it 

'■ The volume appears as Number II in Iowa Studies in Language 
and Literature. 



